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WISCONSIN'S FIRST LITERARY MAGAZINE* 
M. M. Quaife 

The late General James Grant Wilson of New York 
City, who for a generation prior to his death in 1913 was 
one of the leading figures of the nation's foremost literary 
center, was in the habit of relating that in the old Chicago 
Magazine he established the first literary periodical in 
the Northwest. The career of the Chicago Magazine 
began in March, 1857 and terminated with the fifth issue 
in August of the same year. Unknown to General Wilson, 
however, and apparently to bibliographers in general, 
full fifteen years before the Chicago Magazine ran its 
brief course the budding village of Southport (now known 
as Kenosha), Wisconsin, had witnessed the launching of 
a similar venture. We cannot, indeed, positively affirm 
that The Garland of the West, and Wisconsin Monthly 
Magazine was Wisconsin's first exponent of general liter- 
ature, but it seems a reasonably safe assumption that our 
title is in harmony with the facts. 

The most remarkable thing about the Garland of the West 
is the fact that it should have come into existence at all. 
Wisconsin Territory had been established only six years 
before, with a population east of the Mississippi of less 
than twelve thousand. Wisconsin Territory was devel- 
oping rapidly during these years; yet in 1840 its total 
population was less than that of Madison at the present 
time. Nor was the social condition and economic status 
of the thirty thousand inhabitants of Badgerdom such as 
to lend assurance to other than a very optimistic publisher 
that his literary enterprise would find the means of support 
essential to render it enduring. Commenting on the large 

1 1 desire to record my indebtedness to Professor W. B. Cairns and Mrs. Franklin 
Meyers for assistance rendered me in the preparation of this article. 
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number of literary magazines started in America at a slightly 
earlier period (1815-1833) Professor Cairns writes: 2 

"Hope must have sprung eternal in the breasts of the 
editors and publishers of these magazines, or they would 
have foreseen the failure that surely awaited them. A few 
ventures, like the North American Review, met a need, 
and finally established themselves on a firm footing. * * * 
The great majority, however, came into existence as the 
result of misguided enthusiasm, and resulted in literary 
and financial bankruptcy." 

With what hopes and expectations the Garland of the 
West was launched the prospectus issued by the publishers 
sufficiently acquaints us. 3 There was no intention of com- 
peting with the "long established and ably conducted 
magazines of the East," which the new periodical could 
not hope to rival. But while the East was abundantly 
supplied with magazines, the West was nearly destitute 
of such periodicals, and this "vacuum" the projectors of 
the Garland had determined, notwithstanding "the infancy 
of the town" and some little "diffidence" in their own 
abilities, to fill. The magazine was to be a monthly, 
printed with good type on fair paper, its contents to be 
made up of "choice Original and Selected Tales, Poems, 
Essays, Biographical Notices of distinguished men, To- 
gether with Statistical accounts of the West, etc., etc." 
As far as possible the contents of the Garland were to be 
original, and to this end the services of several writers 
had been enlisted; the selected material would be taken 
from the best current American magazines. The editors 
were hopeful of producing such a work as would become 
"a welcome visitant at the firesides of our hardy settlers" 
and a credit to the village of its publication. 



2 University of Wisconsin Bulletin, XIII, 39-40. 

3 Printed in Southport Telegraph, Feb. 15, 1842, and later issues. 




cover design of The Garland of the West 

Reproduced from The Garland of the West 
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Although the prospectus appealed for support to the 
friends of literature throughout the country, it will be worth 
our while to dwell for a moment upon the local environment 
in which this remarkable literary enterprise took root, 
Southport by the census of 1840 numbered but a trifle over 
three hundred souls; six years earlier than this it had been 
but a spot in the wilderness, its soil unvexed by the foot of 
a single white inhabitant. The village was growing rapidly, 
however, and in the two years following 1840 its popula- 
tion more than doubled. More important by far was the 
character of these pioneer settlers of Kenosha. They had 
come largely from New York and New England and were 
keenly responsive to intellectual influences. In 1839 an 
academy was established in the village; in the same year a 
newspaper edited by two remarkable men, Michael Frank 
and C. Latham Sholes, was also started. In 1841 the village 
witnessed the establishment of a second newspaper. In 
short, there was much about infant Southport to justify 
the flattering view which the editor of the Garland enter- 
tained concerning its local constituency. The leading 
article of the first issue was devoted to an appreciation of 
Southport and its citizens. Their character, we learn, 
"for enterprise, general intelligence, and morality is known 
almost as extensively as the existence of the town itself. 
The institutions of religion and morality were commenced 
with the early settlement of the place, and have been 
fostered with assiduous attention." The educational 
interests of the town were regarded as identical with 
its prosperity, and most of its citizens possessed a taste 
for reading and science; "hence Lyceums and other kindred 
institutions are supported with interest" together with a 
reading-room "where a leisure hour may be spent with 
pleasure and profit." 

Of the publishers of the Garland, Edward Young 
and Julius H. Kimball, we have been able to learn but 
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little. Kimball was the son of George Kimball, a native of 
New Hampshire, who after varied experiences, including 
residences in places as widely separated as Montreal and 
Richmond, Virginia, came to Pike River Settlement (soon 
to be known as Southport and later still as Kenosha) in 1836. 
From that time until the present the Kimball family 
has been well known in Kenosha. At Montreal George 
Kimball had qualified for the practice of law both in the 
French and in the English courts. It is recorded that he 
was actively interested in art and literature and that he 
possessed an excellent library. Evidently these tastes were 
transmitted to the son, who helped to found and for a 
brief time conduct the new literary magazine. 

Edward Young, however, seems to have been the prin- 
cipal factor in the enterprise. His career in Kenosha was 
but brief. Both from the Garland itself and from depre- 
cating press notices of contemporary origin we discover 
that he had a penchant for versifying. Local advertise- 
ments indicate that he followed the trade of jeweler and 
watchmaker, unless, indeed, the village contained two 
residents of this name. The magazine shortly failed, 
and Young departed for another scene of activity, which 
perhaps accounts for our inability to learn more about 
his career. 

Aside from the publishers, Young and Kimball, the pro- 
spectus of the Garland announced Michael Frank, L. P. 
Harvey and N. P. Dowst as permanent contributors. Harvey 
was the youthful principal of the Southport Academy, who 
had come from Ohio the year before in search of fame and 
fortune. The former, at least, he found in ample measure, for 
twenty years later, still in early middle age, he died tragically 
as war governor of Wisconsin, having held during the 
intervening years many offices of public trust and con- 
fidence. Michael Frank was for fifty years one of the state's 
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leading citizens. Of Dowst we have learned practically 
nothing. 

By such men and in such a soil, therefore, was this pioneer 
Wisconsin literary enterprise planted. If one may judge 
by the fate which shortly befell it, the magazine must be 
numbered with Professor Cairns' great majority which 
"came into existence as the result of misguided enthusi- 
asm, and resulted in literary and financial bankruptcy." 
After two issues (the first appeared in June, 1842) Kimball 
withdrew from the magazine, and Young continued it 
alone. Lack of adequate financial support must quickly 
have come into evidence, for the September and October 
issues were combined into one number of "only about the 
usual size." The Garland had been, a hostile and some- 
what flippant newspaper critic 4 suggested, "somewhat 
bleached and cut short of its fair proportions by the fall 
frosts." In February, 1843 Young gave over the enter- 
prise to Charles C. and C. Latham Sholes. They issued a 
new prospectus, announcing a somewhat changed plan 
of conducting the magazine; according to the same critic 
of Young whose comment we have already noted, it would 
henceforth "contain useful reading matter instead of 
lovesick trash." 5 Of the lengthy title which the magazine 
had borne hitherto the new publishers retained but the 
concluding portion, so that it now appeared as the Wiscon- 
sin Monthly Magazine. In their hands it became a quarto 
of sixteen pages, "very neatly printed." 

We know of but three copies of the Garland of the West 
still extant, those for June, July, and August, 1842. 6 When 
the Sholes brothers suspended publication is not in evidence, 
although it is a perfectly safe assumption that lack of 
support afforded the reason therefor. Much of our informa- 

4 Milwaukee Courier, Nov. 16, 1842. 
6 Milwaukee Courier, Feb. 15, 1843. 

6 The State Historical Library has the issues for June and August. Mr. Nathan Allen 
of Kenosha has copies for these months and also one for July. 
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tion concerning the career of the magazine is due to the 
splenetic contemporary notices vented upon it by the 
editor of the Milwaukee Courier. From the first he adopted 
toward the infant magazine a tone of disdainful superiority. 
Its first issue "contains several tolerably fair love-sick 
stories, and a few pieces of passably good and a few of very 
poor poetry." 7 But the hope is held out that with proper 
encouragement the publication "may grow into something 
quite interesting and respectable, and reflect credit upon 
the literature of the Territory." The second issue of the 
Garland our critic finds "if possible more trashy than its 
predecessor." 8 In November "the opening piece of poetry 
by the editor is a failure," and Young is advised to "brush 
up his muse and his mechanical skill." 9 He is warned, 
too, of impending opposition, for it is rumored that one 
Obadiah Soapgrease has sent forth proposals for publish- 
ing The Yaller Flower of the West and Dogtown Record. 
Each number of this journal is to be sold "for what it is 
worth," and it is thought this plan will prove popular 
with the public in view of its experience with Young's 
magazine. Such comment by a rival editor need not 
be regarded seriously. It affords but one illustration of 
the fashion of the age, when personal journalism flourished — 
an age when famous New York City editors engaged in 
personal affrays and, in the political world, a man like 
Abraham Lincoln could hold up to public ridicule the 
reputation for personal bravery of such a man as Lewis 
Cass. 

We may now consider for a space the literary achieve- 
ment of Editors Young and Kimball, basing our remarks 
from the necessity of the case upon the first three issues 
of their magazine. 

7 Milwaukee Courier, July 6, 1842. 

8 Ibid., Aug. 3, 1842. 

9 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1842. 
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The Garland contained twenty-four pages of prose and 
poetry and sold for one dollar per annum "in advance." 
Thus it may fairly be said to have anticipated by at least 
half a century the deluge of ten-cent magazines which burst 
upon the country about the close of the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, it was to be an illustrated magazine, for the first 
number contains a view of Southport, "drawn and en- 
graved expressly for the Garland"; and information is 
vouchsafed that this will be followed by views of "Milwau- 
kee," Chicago, Racine, and other places. The spirit 
of the editorial salutation to the public is sufficiently 
humble. The editor deprecates his lack of education and 
natural ability and appeals for indulgence at the hands 
of his readers. He takes pride in the magazine, notwith- 
standing, as an evidence of the westward course of empire, 
having in view, also, the fact "that a place which eight or 
ten years ago was a wilderness, should attempt the estab- 
lishment of a Literary Magazine." 

This latter fact aside, perhaps the most noteworthy 
thing about the initial number of the Garland is the atten- 
tion it devotes to poetry. The second article is an account 
by Louis P. Harvey of the poetess "Amelia," with selec- 
tions from her pen. "Amelia" was the pen name of 
Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, wife of a Louisville merchant, 
who, about the year 1838 began to publish poems in the 
papers of Louisville and elsewhere. In 1844 these were 
gathered into a single volume, Poems by Amelia, which ran 
to several editions during the next half dozen years. Born 
in 1819, Mrs. Welby was but a youthful writer even at 
the time of her death which occurred in 1852. She was 
greatly admired by Poe, who wrote for the Democratic 
Review of December, 1844 an extended criticism of her 
poem "The Bereaved." "Very few American poets are at all 
comparable with her in the true poetic qualities," he 
declared; while as for the poetesses, "Few of them approach 
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her." Governor Harvey, writing almost three years ear- 
lier, when "Amelia" herself was but twenty-three years 
of age, and when her literary career had reached a span 
of but four years, commends her to readers of the Garland 
as "par excellence the poetess of the West." She has 
never yet appeared before the public "in all the con- 
centrated glory of a book," but she has contributed many 
poems to the newspapers, not only those of the West, 
but as well to the "mammoth" issues of the eastern 
press; having, unaided by wealthy publishers or editorial 
flatterers, "with her wild song caught the ear of willing 
thousands of Americans and even caused it to be wafted 
across the broad Atlantic." Of her skill two examples are 
presented: one, a poem on "The Presence of God," the 
other, "Lines written on seeing an Infant Sleeping in 
its Mother's Bosom." We have space to present only 
the opening stanza of "The Presence of God." 

Oh ! Thou who fling'st so fair a robe 

Of clouds around the hills untrod — 
Those mountain pillars of the globe 

Whose peaks sustain thy throne, oh God — 
All glittering round their sunset shies 

Their fleecy wings are lightly furled, 
As if to shade from mortal eyes 

The glories of yon upper world; 
There, while the evening star upholds, 

In one bright spot, their purple folds, 
My spirit lifts in silent prayer; 

For thou, oh God of love, art there. 

Of this poem, which runs to seven stanzas, the writer 
says: "It should be read at the holy hour of twilight, 
when the cares of the day are thrown aside, the mind at 
peace with the world and the feelings fitted for relishing 
something akin to the murmur of a gushing rivulet or the 
rich melody of the vesper hymn of Nature"— with more 
of similar purport. The italics are the critic's, placed 
to indicate thoughts which he regards as possessed of 
peculiar beauty or delicacy. Whatever may be our con- 
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elusion with respect to the merits of "Amelia/' it is clear 
that her admirer possessed the soul of a poet. 

The twenty-three pages (omitting the editorial in- 
troduction) of the Garland's initial number contain seven 
poems of varying length. One, a sonnet, is taken from 
the Knickerbocker magazine. Except for this and 
"Amelia's" two poems, all are written "for the Garland. 9 ' 
Three of them are by Young, the editor. Judging by the 
three numbers of the magazine before us it is fair to say 
that the poetry produced by the supporters of the Garland 
commonly dealt with sentimental themes which were 
treated in purely conventional fashion. Two of Young's 
offerings, "Children at Play" and "Watch of the Stars," 
are of this character. The third, however, "The Chartists' 
Song," is a stirring hymn of faith in the ultimate victory 
of the notable English economic and political movement 
then waging. Whatever may be thought of its poetical 
quality, the "Chartists' Song" has the merit of dealing 
sincerely with a great human movement for national 
betterment. If any of our readers have sighed for the 
"good old times," let them ponder this picture of the con- 
dition of life of millions of Englishmen in the days of our 
grandfathers : 

The day is coming, Englishmen, at last; 

See! O'er the hill-tops peers its welcome light; 

Cheer we its advent, cheer we for the night, 
The long, long night of slavery is past. 
Hail! brothers hail! the first glad light that breaks 

The gloomy reign of terror and dismay; 
Hail! brothers hail! man's majesty awakes, 

And drives oppression's legions far away. 
We've groaned beneath their iron scourge for years 

Bowed down as men should never bow to man; 
Steeping the food on which we starved with tears; 

That o'er our pale and grief-worn faces ran, 
The lordly priests have fatten'd on our sweat; 

Our toil hath filled the coffers of the drone; 
Our blood the soil of foreign lands hath wet, 

While these have revel'd quietly at home. 
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WeVe seen our children pining slow away, 

We've heard their cries, "Oh! father, give us bread," 
WeVe seen our wives grow thinner day by day, 

Beheld our father's old, time honoured head 
Go famished to the grave. . Now what is left? 

We have endured all that men should endure; 
And yet these were not satisfied with theft 

They've rob'd us, and now taunt us with being poor. 

The third issue of the Garland contains, like the first, 
seven poems; a hasty computation reveals that approx- 
imately one-fifth of the magazine is thus devoted to verse, 
a proportion seldom equaled by general literary periodi- 
cals even at the height of the recent American revival 
of interest in poetry. It is true, of course, that the proper 
test of poetry is qualitative rather than quantitative 
in character; nevertheless, the devotion of so large a pro- 
portion of the Garland to verse indicates that in the editor's 
judgment, at least, the citizens of pioneer Wisconsin felt 
a lively interest in the cultivation of the muse of poetry. 

Professor Cairns states that editors of American literary 
magazines a few years earlier than this were commonly 
hard pressed for material with which to fill their pages. 
"Calls for contributions were so frequent that the ingenuity 
of the editor was taxed to devise new wordings. Gentle- 
men whose early opportunities had been neglected were 
urged to send in their productions with the assurance that 
details of spelling and grammar would be attended to in 
the office." Still the contributions did not come. One man 
wrote all of the first number of the North American Review, 
except one poem; while the editor of the Illinois Monthly 
Magazine, founded in Vandalia in 1830, stated at the close 
of its first year of existence that of the 576 pages contained 
in the first volume 350 had been written by himself, "a 
very few" by two or three friends "who have had the 
kindness to assist us occasionally," while the remainder had 
been selected. 
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More fortunate than these, the editor of the Garland 
from the beginning enjoyed the happy privilege of rejecting 
proffered contributions. Readers are informed that "To 
Brother" is under consideration and may appear in a 
later issue; while "To a Young Poet/' "A Vision," and 
other poems are respectfully declined; "the author needs 
practice, a great deal of practice, before he will be able 
to accomplish anything in the poetic way." 

A peculiarity of American literature in the period 
1815-33, commented on by Professor Cairns, finds apt 
illustration in the third issue of the Garland. This was 
the prevalence "every where/' and especially in ladies' 
magazines and those devoted to lighter literature, of 
references to seduction. Professor Cairns concludes that 
this does not necessarily indicate a corresponding preva- 
lence of the practice condemned in the poems; rather the 
very unreality of the treatment in most of the articles 
on the subject indicates that this could not have been 
the case. In the poem "Josephine," Walter Wilson of 
Muskego laments to the extent of ten stanzas of eight or 
more lines, each, his baseness, first in seducing and later 
in discarding his sweetheart, as a consequence of which 
she now rests with her babe (and his own) in her "narrow 
home," while he, beset by remorse, dares not seek re- 
lease in death lest in the other world treble his present ills 
beset him. This tragic theme, presented in a way no real 
human beings could possibly have dreamed of enacting 
it, is offered by the hopeful poet as "an imitation of 
Lowell." In view of the fact that Lowell, like "Amelia," 
was but twenty-three years of age, and that he had finished 
his law course and been admitted to the bar only in 1841, 
our western imitator's assumption of familiarity on the part 
of the reading public of the far Northwest with the youth- 
ful eastern poet must have delighted the heart of the 
latter if a copy of the Garland ever came to his attention. 
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The poem in imitation of which "Josephine" is offered 
is obviously Lowell's "Rosaline," which appeared in 
Graham's Magazine for February, 1842. That this early 
offering of the fledgling New England poet should so prompt- 
ly attract attention and inspire to imitation in the wilds 
of Wisconsin may perhaps be explained in part by the 
fact that the lake shore population of Wisconsin in this 
period was largely composed of transplanted New Yorkers 
and New Englanders, who might reasonably be expected 
to inform themselves concerning literary and other de- 
velopments in the region from which they had but re- 
cently migrated. The incident illustrates anew, however, 
the rapid spread of literary knowledge in America which 
European travelers often commented upon. Thus, William 
Newnham Blane toured the United States and Canada 
in 1822-23. At St. Louis, then a mere village although 
it was the metropolis of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
Blane found that the Waverley Novels and other English 
works were received and read within "fourteen or sixteen 
weeks" of their first appearance in England. Professor 
Cairns characterizes "Rosaline" as "one of the worst 
of Lowell's juvenalia," so bad that it "reads like a parody 
on itself." Exactly what "Rosaline's" repentant lover 
had done to send her to her grave is not entirely clear. 
Lowell's Wisconsin imitator leaves the reader in no uncer- 
tainty, however, concerning the nature of the wrong 
endured by "Josephine" at the hands of her lover. How- 
ever their offences may have differed, the punishment 
of the lovers was the same — the dead sweethearts rise 
from the grave to haunt them with a patience no less 
remarkable than is their aspect terrifying. The poems are 
too long to reproduce (Lowell's may be found in his 
Collected Works); perusal of their opening stanzas will 
suffice to indicate their character and to reveal, at the 
same time, the degree of fidelity displayed by our Wisconsin 
bard in his attempt at imitating the New England poet: 
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ROSALINE 

Thou look'd'st on me all yester- 
night, 

Thine eyes were blue, thy hair 
was bright, 

As when we murmured our troth- 
plight 

Beneath the thick stars, Ro- 
saline ! 

Thy hair was braided on thy head 

As on the day we two were wed, 

Mine eyes scarce knew if thou 
wertdead— 

But my shrunk heart knew, Ro- 
saline ! 

The deathwatch tickt behind the 

wall, 
The blackness rustled like a pall, 
The moaning wind did rise and 

fall 
Among the bleak pines, Rosaline! 
My heart beat thickly in mine 

ears: 
The lids may shut out fleshly 

fears, 
But still the spirit sees and hears, 
Its eyes are lidless, Rosaline! 



JOSEPHINE 

I passed eight weary hours last 
night, 

Thou were beside me ghostly 
white 

And my thick heart throb *d slow 
with fright, 

To see thee look so, Josephine, 

Thine eyes were dark, they had 
no light, 

Yet ever was their sightless sight 

Fixed on my blanched cheek pale 
and white, 

As when beneath the soft moon- 
light 

We sat together many a night, 

Heartfull of passion, Josephine. 

I could not hide me, Josephine, 
Although I crept the clothes 

between, 
And clasp 'd mine eye-lids down, 

to screen 
Me from thy fixed gaze, Jose- 
phine; 
'Twas all in vain, the more I 

tried 
The plainer stood'st thou at my 

side; 
The trembling bed-clothes through 

were pried, 
As if thou had'st their power 

defied; 
My lids were glass, they could 

not hide 
My blood-shot eyeballs, Josephine. 



We have discussed somewhat at length the poetic 
contents of the Garland, with little attention as yet to the 
prose. There are eight separate prose articles in the three 
issues of the magazine, ranging in length from less than 
a page to articles of nine or more pages, published in 
installments. Two of the articles are essays. Several 
are selected. The scene of one is London, of another 
Paris; another is devoted to Vesuvius. One is by a fifteen 
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year old boy whose youthful genius the editor considers 
it to be his duty to encourage. All are mediocre in quality. 
The poetical output, while constituting a more note- 
worthy manifestation of literary endeavor, can hardly be 
described as other than mediocre. Nevertheless, the 
Garland of the West taken in its entirety is not to be ignored 
by one who would trace the cultural development of 
Wisconsin. Poor as its contributions are from the view- 
point of literary quality, the venture gives evidence of a 
serious desire on the part of our forefathers to develop 
a literature, even while they were laying the initial founda- 
tions of society, and at a time when the commonwealth 
of Wisconsin was still unborn. Numbered among the 
inhabitants of this same village of Southport in 1842 
was Michael Frank, father of the free public school sys- 
tem of Wisconsin. Of Kenosha a local historian wrote 
in 1857 10 : "No question can be presented to the public 
of Kenosha that will elicit such general interest as the 
subject of schools. Whenever anything transpires, cal- 
culated either to raise or depress their usefulness, it causes 
a more general sensation among the inhabitants, than 
any other question that is presented for the public con- 
sideration." From such an atmosphere proceeded Wiscon- 
sin's first magazine of literature. If any facts are creditable 
in the life of a community, surely they are such facts as 
these. The citizens of Massachusetts still proudly 
herald to the world the act of their forefathers in early 
making provision for a system of public schools. The 
people of Wisconsin may well recall with similar pride 
the founding in their midst of a monthly literary magazine 
at a time when the total population of the territory but 
little exceeded thirty thousand — its home a village of 
less than eight hundred souls, the site of which only 
seven years before had been a primeval wilderness. 

10 Wis. Hist. Colls., Ill, 419. 



